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:e, caste came into being/ *    Perhaps the most famous book
all the religious literature of India is the Institutes of Manu.
Te we are told that Brahma, the creator of the known universe,
>m his mouth, arms, thighs and feet respectively he created
z  four  great  leading  castes,   the   Brahman  or  priests,   the
>hatriya or warriors and gentlefolk,  the  Vaigya or traders,
d the Sudra or servile classes.    Other castes were gradually
rmed by intermarriage.    A man might marry a woman of
e caste next below his own, but a woman might not marry a
in of a lower caste.    The most disgraceful union of all was that
tween a Brahman woman and a Sudra man, the resulting
[spring being relegated to the lowest caste of all, the ChandaL
Western nations may rant at the present-day development
the caste .system, but the underlying ideas are firmly rooted
mankind.    How many Americans, to take an example from
thoroughly democratic race, view with equanimity the mating
one of their white womenfolk with a negro ?    The Jim-
row car suggests the untouchables.    Or even to details : the
zh young screen hero, scion of a noble family, marries the
retty flower-girl who ain't got no grammar and lives happily ever
:ter.    But even the most venturesome scenario writer rarely
.akes a successful match of the noble lady and the dago dust-
.an.
The present multitude of castes in India has been classified
L a variety of ways. Occupational or functional castes are
5reditary trade unions with strict rules ; tribal castes have
risen by the conversion of border tribes; sectarian castes are
E the religious revival order; castes have also been formed by
dgration, changes of custom as well as by intermarriage, as
[ready explained*
Hinduism, as a religion, recognizes a Supreme Being and a
ost of minor deities, * Superimposed on a heterogeneous people
iffering widely from one another in race, language and political
nd social traditions and interests, the vagueness and elasticity
f its system and the protean form of its mythology, its cere-
lonies and its ordinances, have enabled it to absorb and
verlap the various animistic systems which it encountered.
>ut its very adaptability goes far to deprive it of synthesis and
ohesion and the inherently disruptive tendency of its caste
ystem, unrestrained by any paramount central authority,
daces it largely at the mercy of local and sectional interests.' &
1 J. D. Anderson, The Peoples of India (Cambridge, 1913).
J An educated Brahman once told the writer that he could see no
inference between his religion, which recognized one Supreme Being
s Creator of the Universe and which taught a moral and ethical code
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